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RENUNCIATION. _ | stition-chained intellect, to come out of its dole- 


To the Editor of the Western Examiner. 


Dear Srr,—To the agriculturist, the mer- 
chant andthe mechanic, it is always gratify- 
ing to behold the hopeful fruits of their toil._— 
But how much more gratified shall they be, who 
are making sacrifices sheerly for the good of 
mankind, when they behold that they have “la- 
bored not in vain.” It is impossible for poor lan- 
guage to express my exhileration of spirit 
while writing this communication. Truly, 
in the language of a book which has an- 
swered the purposes alike of the knave and the 
priest, I can say, “I shall not die but live,” 
‘come and hear what (the truth) hath done for 
my soul:” “my feet are taken out of the morrI- 
BLE pit of miRE and cuay; they are set ina 
large place.” ‘can bear witness, “whom the 
truth makes free, is free indeed.”--For seven 
years I have been not only a believer in 
Christianity, but have stood upen what are 
called its walls, proclaiming “the accepta- 
ble year of the Lord and the day of vengeance 
of our God.” During this time, every day has 
presented palpably to my mind sufficient, not 
only within the bible, but in the conduct of eve- 
ry grade of Christians, from the Pope, or Bishop, 
to the most incipient stage of discipleship, to 
convince me of its absurdity. O how uly 
was the bible invented in wisdom, but from 
beneath—so admirably is it adapted to chain 
the mind and perpetuate our bondage. It teach- 
esthat all doubts and fears which might lead 


some prison of error, toinhale the «lement of day. 

How far this influence extends may be partially 
Iseen in the fact, that you may as soon find the 
‘virtuous of the feminine sex doubting and con- 
versing upor the subject of their own purity, as 
lyou will find the church member doubting and 
‘conversing upon the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of what is falsely called revelation—well 
deserving the more appropriate name of the ex- 
cogitation of the most wicked of men. In fact, 
relative to the consequences of such conversa- 
tion and doubt upon the respectability of the 
member in community, the lady might as well 
‘express her doubts of her own virtue, as 
the church member may express his doubts of 
the truth of revelation—-to all, it must be obvious 
|the consequences would be alike ruinous to 
‘both. I have indulged mryself to express thewe 
thoughts because they fumnish my — 
apology for having continued so long under 
what I have found to be the blighting influence 
of Christianity. 

Christianity being inculcated by parents and 
superiors before the child has learned that “all is 
not gold that shines,” and before he has diseri- 
mination to impartially decide, were he sus- 
'pecting and cautious; and subsequent inves- 
tigation being entirely excluded by the in- 
fluence and means above mentioned, may in 
part account for the voluntary, shall I add, de- 
grading slavery, to which Chistianity hag re- 
duced the world. ButI have seen your lumi- 
nary, so brilliant it reached my dungeon of 









































to thorough investigation are the temptations of | thraldom, ravished by its refulgent glory , capti- 
the “adversary, the devil, who goeth about like | vated by its benignant influence, I have come 
a roaring lion, seeking whom he might devour, |forth, and, (with modesty 1 would say it) 1 
whom we are to resist stedfastly, not being ig-jam “clothed and in my right mind.” How 
norant of his devices” to turn us away from |shockingly have I been “cut among the tombs,” 
belief in the bible. Thus all investigation is| —how untameable by the charming voice ofrea- 
excluded; nay, so great is the motive it pre-'son. But while inquired of (for | would be a 
sents to prevent its devotee from inquiry, that! watchman still) “watchman, what of the night?” 
it informs him “If our gospel be hid, [disbe-|/“watchman, what of tho night?” I answer with 
lieved] it is hid to them that are lost; in whom| joy, “the morning cometh.” I now feel it my 
the God of this world [the devil] hath blinded ‘duty to “Arise and shine for the light is come, 
the minds of them that believe not, lest they and the glory of truth has arisen upon me.” 

should obey the gospel of the Son of God.”—| I now believe Chrisjianity to be its own hell 
Hence, as the disciple wishes to be saved from|—its own devil—and its own reprobate. lu 
“blindness,” as he would not be of “them that!image of depravity, sinfulness and desert of 
are lost ;”—would be rescued from the clitches eternal damnation, (if appropriate at all,) is but 
of the “god of this world,” and as he would not' the personal reflection of its progenitors. The 
be prevented from “obeying the gospel of the | bible is as absurd as contradictions can make tt 
Son of God, he repels evey attempt of his super-.—obscene as the most peculiar of the darkest , 
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ages, and as far from justice and truth as the| moment, persuade himself that church members 
antipodes of universal being, or of unlimited|in this city, believe that their husbands, wives, 
space. If moral truth be capable of demonstra-| children, brothers,sisters and friends, who make 
‘ion, all these positions have been, again and|no profession of religion, are all hair hung and 
again, demonstrated. The light has gone forth, reed shaken over endless hell fire—in danger 
and Christians have furnished us the reasons|every moment, as they may die, of taking up an 
why they have not received it. “This.is the|eternal abode in such place and torment. No 
condemnation, that light has come into the| wonder some have become maniacs. They have 
world and men love darkness rather than light | believed the bible. ‘The consequences of their 
because their deeds are evil. For every one|belief have been as might be expected; but 
that deeth evil hateth the light, neither com-| who can think that the deacon or priest, who is 
eth to the light lest his deeds shall be roprov-|80 careful of his child’s temporal good, in all 
ed.” The disparity of doctrine and worship) worldliness and stupid prayers, can, believe his 
among Christian churches, and the treatment|child is going to hell? Here then is the effect 
that professed Christians give toa preacher who of the refinement of the age upon Christianity! 
urges upon them the holiness declared to be in-| By it the mind of the professor is diverted from 
dispensible to the enjoyment of heayen—ex-| what he professes to believe is his duty,and from 


‘cluding him from their pulpits—is sufficient to|his asserted God. Hell, with all its terror, 


convince the impartial, not only that the bible is| Heaven, with all its glory and felicity, are not 
unintelligible, but also that professors of reli-| sufficient to secure their thoughts and affections 
gion, almost universally, make Christianity|to what they profess most unspeakably impor- 
subservient to worldly purposes. ‘tant. In profession they are Christians, but in 
It is not at this time necessary that I state at) works they deny Christianity. I might add 
length the arguments by which my belief in other changes greatly in favor of truth, but time 
the truth of the bible has been overthrown.— | would fail. 
Those arguments are stated by your corres-| In conclusion;—to my former Christian 
pondents, and have been published in the Ex-| friends, for whom I have unaffected regard, and 
aminer. You, Sir, can testify that it has not to whose kindness 1am much indebted, who 
been without a struggle to maintain the argu- suppose me now in error, my remark is simply 
ments commonly urged in favor of Christianity, | this:—If your doctrine and theory, which I now 
that Ihave made this renunciation. If it ap-|disbelieve, and which the bible most surely 
pear to you strange that I contended so strene|teaches;be true, my present renunciation and 
ously fora system, the reality and utility of unbelief cannot injureme. IfI am one of the 
which Idoubted, my apology is, that I had de-|elect, on your hypothesis, I shall be saved—no 
termined not to yield while able to maintain|r41,; if 1am not one of the elect, I should not 
one position. jhave been saved, though I had always believed 
One word in relation to the prospects of the |the truth and lived in holiness. 
world as it regards the advancement of truth,) AsI have already felt the consequences of 
and consequent happiness. The world has ta-| withdrawing from the church, and have no con- 
ken up its march to refinement and proficiency |nection with Christianity, from regard to my 
in all that is valuable to society. The refine-| connections and friends, permit me to subscribe 
ment of the present age is the bane of Chris-|myself, with my best wishes for the success of 
tianity m two respects. First, it is inducing a| your cause, 
taste. and character that will not brook the con- PHILOS KOSMOS. 


taminating moral influence of the “word of God.” afi 
Hence, those whom it has not already secured FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
in its toils are, more than heretofore, removed ELISHA. 


from its influence, and less likely to be taken| ‘And as he was going up by the way [from Jericho 
by its craftiness. ‘The other influence of the) to Bethel] there came forth little children out of the 











refinement of the present age in favor of truth city, and mocked him, and said unto him, go up, thou 
is, that professors and church members in every 
department of “Zion,” feel, and succumb to its 


bald head; And he turned back and looked on them, and 
cursed them in the name of the Lord. And there came 





forth two she bears out of the wood, and tare forty and 


influence. The consequence is, that just in pro-| two children of them.”—2 Kings, II, 23-24, 

portion to the effects produced upon them by; Surely, if bears were about there, the people 
extraneous causes, they, in practice, fall off) were very careless to let “their little children,” 
from®onsistency to their profession. Hence the perhaps a hundred in this group, ramble so far 
character of the churches. in St. Louis. Who,|beyond the suberbs of the city, whatever city 
even in the trammels of Christianity, can, for a|it was, that their screams could not be heard 
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for the distance, nor the poor thingsescape by 
running off homeward, till above forty “children 
of them” were butchered. risons. 2 Cor. XVII, 12--19. 

A biockhead would scarely believe, that bears} According to this its aggregate population was 
are so wantonly cruel; and an old Kentucky hun-|about two millions, a third of a myriad to each 
ter might scruple the story for another reason. |square mile; five to evey acre;—more closely 
That animal, he knows by long observation, dis-|crouded than the county in which I am writing 
appears very soon, after surrounded by perma-|at *****, as three hundred to one. 
nent settlers. In most parts of that state, a wild} Afterall, it isnot necessary to suppose that a 
bear now, not halfa century since Boon killed |race of bears had continued in that section of 
his first, would excite almost as much surprise| Palestine so long. On suchan occasion, by 
asa salamander. And, what may be thought,|making the miracle a little more romantic, the 
perhaps, too reprehensible to be mentioned, an|/two she bears might have been manufactured 
infidel might imagine that the story was con-/out of two she bats; or have been kittened by a 
trived to terrify people into reverence for ec-|cloud; or balooned through the air from the 
clesiastics. ‘snow banks of Liberia. 

That country had been inhabited a thousand! But whata cruel old cur does the story make 
years. For “the Caananite was in the !and,”|of Elisha. Because these unlucky emblems 
when the devout old rover, Abram, first count-|of “the kingdom of heaven” giddily sported 
ed his herds between Bethel and Ai.—Gen. XII, about his reverence’s noddle, and ought to have 





army was ,three hundred and eighty thousand 
“ready prepared for the war,” besides the gar- 





















6—8. 

Jericho and Bethel were about a dozen miles 
apart; both within the limits of Benjamin. But 
the whole area parcelled to that tribe was _pro- 
bably short of six hundred squafe~miles; not 
enough for one Tennessee county, or for seven- 
teen Vermont townships. 

But when the Jews entered it under Joshua, 
seven centuries before this bear story, it con- 
tained about thirty cities; nearly averaging 
two, with their villages,” to every six miles 
square. Josh. XVIII, 21—28; XXI, 17—18. 

And the Jews found Jericho, which was one 
of them, impregnable without the aid ofa 
miracle. And in conquering Ai they glut 
ted their swords with the blood of twelve thou- 
sond persons. Josh VIII, 26. 





And Jerusalem without a miricle, or with 
one, they were unable to vanquishtill more than 
five hundred years afterwards. Jud. 1,21; 2 
Sam. IV, 6-8. 

Four of the cities were seats of Royalty; Ai, 
Bethel,Jerichoand Jerusalem. And ifthe whole 
domain was equally shared among them what 
an extent each single kingdom would cover!— 
full twelve miles square. And though these four 
extensive cities might not be peopled to the brim 
before the influx of the Jews; yet when, in 
addition to the Jebusites not conquered, there 
were poured into them two hundred thousand 
Benjaminites, what room was there for bear 
lairs? And in David’s day the warriors of Ben- 
jamin amounted to about sixty thousand; and 
consequently its whole population, to about 
three hundred thousands. 1 Chor. VII, 12. 

But this is a trifle. At the time of Elisha, 
when Jehoshaphat held the bridle, the quota 
furnished by Benjamin towards his stupendous 





been sternly repremanded, if not lashed with 
a twig, the pious priest not only growled curses, 
but set the dogs on them; or rather, ferocious 
brutes more terrible for their tusks, claws, and 
brawny muscles. 


GALLIO. 


—Sff~— 

Girard College and Dr. Leiber.—We shall 
reply next week to an article which appeared 
in alate Charleston Mercury, against the Chris- 
tian Herald, in a letter addressed to the former 
paper by General J. Hamilton, dated New-York ; 
upon the subject of the Girard College, and the 
introduction of religion and priests into its sys- 
tem of education, as recommended by that 
prince of jesuits, and right reverend Charlatan, 
Dr. F. Leiber! It seems to be generally over- 
looked, that this Dr. Leiber is himself a lay 

jest! and that the construction he has forced 
of the Willof Girard in favor of a Religious 
Education, is in favor of the means whereby 
he lives—and that he wrote his treatise on the 
Girard Will under the influence of an expecta- 
tion of 2 Professorship in the Girard College ; & 
of course under the impressions that unless he 
could sophisticate away the inhibition of priests 
made by Girard, from its potessors and teach- 
ers, thathe never could receive the appoint- 
ment!! Dr. Leiberis a mercenary man; and 
must get his living by such a course of decep- 
tion, sophistry, and jesuitical reasoning. 

We claim some right to be considered as au- 
thority on a subject connected with the late 
Stephen Girard; with whom we had personal 
acquaintance and a full knowledge of his anti- 
religious opinions, at a time when the Rever- 
end Dr. Leiber was a monkin Europe, earning 
his bread by his prayers in a cloister; and this 
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authority, we consider without subjecting our- 
selves to the charge of presumption, as far supe- 
rior to that of the perverter and falsifier of his 
Will. We believe that the only biographies 
that have been written of him, came from our 


press open, as of importance to its own preser- 
vation.” 

There is yet another authority cotemporary 
with the last, a splendid speaker, in the upper 
House of Parliament, and who held, during most 
of his time, high offices under the King; I 





pen; and no mention is made of his ever havy- 


ing associated the idea of an abstract religious’! 
system, with that of asound education. None) 
of those acquainted with him have ever ventu-' 


red to make the assertion; or todeny one tittle| 
of what his biographer asserts. The WILL 
speaks for itself—and cannot be made to mean | 
the contrary of what it expresses, in lucid, deci- 
ded and unequivocal language: “Secondly, | 
iI enjoin and require that no Ecclesiastic, | 
Missionary, or Minister of any sect whatsoever, | 
shall ever hold or exercise any station, or duty | 
whatever in the said College, nor shall any| 
such person ever be admitted for any purpose, 
or as a Visivor, WITHIN THE PREMISES APPRO-| 
PRIATED PO THE PURPOSPs OF SAID COLLEGE.” 


—page, 24.— Democratic Herald. 


LORD ERSKINF’S SPEECH IN DEFENCE 
OF PAINE. 
Continued. 


Gentlemen, I will now refer you to another! 
author, whore opinions you may think more in| 
point, as having ‘ived in our own times, and as| 
holding the highest monarchical principles of| 
government. I speak of Mr. Hume, who, nev-| 
ertheless considers, that this liberty of the’ 
press extends not only to abstract speculation, | 
hut to keep the public on their guard against all | 
the acts of their government. After showing) 
the advantages of a monarchy to public free-| 
dom, provided it is duly controlled and watched | 
it. the popular part of the constitution, he says, | 
“These princip!és account for the great liberty 
of the press in these kingdoms, beyend what is 
indulged in any other government. It is ap- 
prehended that arbitrary power would steal in 
upon us, Were Wwe notcareful to prevent its pro- 
gtess,and were there not an easy method of 
conveying the alarm from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. The spirit of the people must 
Srequontly be roused, in order to curb the ambi-| 
tion of the cowrt; and the dread of rousing this | 
spirit must be employed to prevent that ambi-. 
tion, Nothing isso effectual to this purpose, | 








as the liberty of the press, by which all the |learned author. 


speak of the Earl of Chesterfield, who thus ex- 
pressed himself in the House of Lords :—“One of 
the greatest blessings; my Lords, we enjoy, is 
liberty; but every good in this life has its alloy 
of evil—licentiousness is the alloy of liberty, it 
is”’ 

Lord Kenyon. Doctor Johnson claims to 
pluck that feather from Lord Chesterfield’s 
wing; He speaks, I believe, of the eye of the 
political body. 

Mr. Erskine. Gentlemen, I have heard it 
said, that Lord Chesterfield borrowed that 
which I was just about to state, and which his 
lordship has anticipated. ; 

Lord Kenyon. That very speech which did 
Lord Chesterfield so much honor, is supposed 
to have been written by Doctor Johnson. 

Mr. Erskine. Gentlemen, I believe it was 
so, and [am much obliged to his lordship for 
giving me a far higher authority for my doc- 
trine. For though Lord Chesterfield! was a 
man of great ingenuity and wit, he was un- 
doubtedly far inferior in learning and in mo- 
narchical opinion, to the celebrated writer to 
whom my lord has now delivered the work by 
his authority. Dr. Johnson, then says: “One 
of the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the 
greatest blessings a people, my lords, can en- 
joy, is liberty; but every good in this life, has 
its alloy of evil: Licentiousness is the alloy of 
liberty; itis an ebullition, and excrescence; it 
is a speck upon the eye of the political body, 
which I can never touch but with a gentle, with 
a trembling hand, lest I destroy the body, lest I 
injure theeye upon which it is apt to appear. 

“There is such a connection between licen- 
tiousness and liberty, that it is not easy cor- 
recting the one without dangerously wound- 
ing the other; it is extremely hard to 
distinguish the true limit between them; like a 
changeable silk, we can easily see there are 
two different colors, but we cannot easily dis- 
cover where the one ends, or where the other 
begins.” 

I confess I cannot help agreeing with the 
The danger of touching the 





learning, wit, and genius of the nation. may be press is the difficulty of marking its limits. My 
employed on the side of freedom; and every |learned friend, who has just gone out of court, 


one be animated to its defence. 


As long, has drawn no line, and unfolded no principle. 


therefore, as the republican part of our govern-| [Te has not told us if this book is condemned, 
ment can maintain itselfagainst the monarchi-) what book may be written. If I may not write 


cal, it will maturally be careful to keep the against the existence of monarchy, and recom- 
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mend a republic, may I write against any part 
of the government? May I[ say we should be 
better without a House of Lords, or a House of 
Commons, or a Court of Chancery, or any oth- 
er given part of our establishment? Or if, as 
has been hinted, a work may become libelous 
for stating even legal matter with sarcastic 
phrase, the difficulty becomes the greater, and 
- liberty of the press more impossible to de- 

e. 

The same author pursuing the subject, and 
speaking of the fall of Roman liberty, says, 
“But this sort of liberty came soon after to be 
called licentiousness; for we are teld that Au- 
gustus after having established his empire, re- 
stored order in Rome, by banishing licentious- 
ness. God forbid we should in this country 
have order restored, or licentiousness restrained 
at so dear a rate as the people of Rome paid for 
it to Augustus. 

Let us consider, my lords, that arbitrary 
power has seldom, or never been introduced in- 
to‘any country at once. It must be introdu- 
ced by slow degrees, and, as it were, step by 
step, lest the people should see its approach.— 
The barriers and fences of the people’s liberty, 
must be plucked one by one, and some pla 
ble pretence must be found for removing, or 
hoodwinking one after another, those centries | 
who are posted by the constitution of a free 
country, for warning the people of their danger. 
When these preparatory steps are once made, 
the people may then, indeed with regret, see 
slavery and arbitrary power making long 
strides over their land; but it will be too late to 
think of preventing or avoiding the impending 
ruin. 

“The stage, my lords, and the press, are two 
of our own centries; if we remove them, if we 
hood-wink them, if we throw them in fetters 

‘they may surprize us.” 

Gentlemen, this subject was still more lately 
put in the justest and most forcible light, by a 
noble person high in the magistracy; and 

‘whose mind is not at all turned to the introduc- 
tion of disorder by improper popular excesses: 
i mean Lord Loughborough, chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 1 believe I can an-| 
swer for the correctness of my note, which I 
shall follow up with the opinion of another mem- 
ber, of the Lord’s House of Parliament; the | 
present Earl of Stanhope; or rather, I shall! 
take Lord Stanhope first, as his lordship intro-| 
duces the subject by adverting to this argument| 
of Loughborough’s. “If,” says his lordship,} 
“our boasted liberty of the press, were to con-| 








| 


usi-! 


| 


ny arbitrary governments. I suppose it 
would not be deemed quite an unpardonable of- 
fence, even by the Empress of Russia, if any 
man were to take into his head to write a pan- 
negyric upon the Russian form of government. 
Such a liberty as that might therefore properly 
be termed, the Russian liberty of the press. But 
the English liberty of the press, is ofa very 
different description ; for, by the law of England, 
itis not prohibited to publish speculative works 
upon the eonstitution, whether they contcin 
praise or censure.” 

{Lord Stanhope’s Defence of the Libel Bill.) 

You see therefore, as far as the general prin- 
ciple goes, 1 am supported by the opinion of 
Lord Stanhope, for otherwise the noble Lord 
has written a libel himself, by exciting othe: 
people to write whatever they may think, be it 
good or evil, of the constitution of the country. 
As to the other high authority, Lord Lough». 
rough, I will read what applies to this subject 
“Every man,” said Lord Loughborough, “may 
publish at his discretion his opinions concernin 
forms and systems of government. 

“Ifthey be wise and enlightened, the word 
will gain by them; if they be weak and absurd, 
they will be laughed at and forgotton, and, uJ 
they be bona fide, they cannot be criminal, 
however erroneous, On the other hand, the 
purpose and the direction may give a dificrent 
turn to writings, whose common construction 1s 
harmless or even meritorious. Suppose men, 
assembled in disturbance of the peace, to pull 
down mills, or turnpikes, or todo any other mis- 
chief, and that a mischievous person should dis 
perse among them, an excitation to the planned 
mischief known to be both writer and reader, *'I'o 
your tents, O, Israel!’ that publication would be 
criminal. But how criminal? not as a Sibel, 
not as an abstract writing, but as an act; and 
the act being the cri:ne, it must be stated, as of 
act extrinsic on the record: for otherwise, a 
court of error could have po jurisdiction, but 
over the natural construction of the writing, 
nor would the defendant have any notice of 
such matter at the trial, without a charge on the 
record. ‘To give the jury cognizance of any 
matter beyond the construction of the writing, 





‘the averment, should be in the case as I have 


instanced, that certain persons were, as I have 
described, assembled; and that the publisher, 
intending to execute these persons so assem- 
bled, wrote so, and so. Here the crime is com- 
plete, and consists in an overt act of wicked- 
ness, evinced by writing.” 

In answer to all these authorities, the attor- 


sist only in the liberty to write in praise of the}ney genera! may say, that if Mr. Paine had 


constitution, this is a liberty enjoyed under ma-! 


written his observations with the views of those 
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high persons and under their circumstances, he|speculative, but the application of it to our owe 
would-be protected and acquitted; to which 1| government fails altogether, or it must be taken 
can only answer, that uo facts or circumstances|connected with the matter which constitutes 
attending his work are either charged or pro-|the application, and then it is Mr. Burke’s King 
ved: that you have no jurisdiction whatever,|of England, and not his majesty whose title is 
but over the natural construction of the work | denied. 
before you,and that I am therefore brought,| I pass therefore to the next passage, which 
without a flaw in the deduction, to the passages appears to be an extraordinary selection. It is 
which are the particular subject of complaint. |takenataleapfrom page 21, to page 47, and 
* % * * breaks in at the words, “This convention.”— 
Gentlemen, I am come now to observe on|The sentence selecied stands thus, “This con- 
‘the passages selected by the information; and|vention met at Philadelphia in May 1787, of 
with regard to the first, Ishall dispose of it in a; which General Washington was elected presi- 
moment. ident. He was notat that time connected with 
“All hereditary government is in its nature any of the state governments, or with congress. 
tyranny. An hereditable crown, or an heredi-| He delivered up his commission when the war 
table throne, or by what other fanciful’ name | ended, and since then has lived a private citizen. 
such things may be called, have no other sig-| “The convention went deeply into all the 
nificant explanation than that mankind are he-| subjects, and having, after a variety of debate 
reditable property. ‘To inherit a government, and investigation, agreed among themselves 
is to inherit the people, as if they were fiocks|upon the several parts ofa federal constitution, 


















































and herds.” 

And isitto be endured, says the attorney 
general, that the people of this country are to 
be told that they are driven like oxen or sheep? 
certainly not. [am of opinion that a more dan- 
gerous doctrine cannot be instilled into the peo- 
ple of England. But who instills such a doc- 
trine? I deny it is instilled by Paine. For 
when he maintains that hereditary monarchy 

inherits a people like flocks and herds, it is 
seen from the context, (which is kept out oi 
view,) that he is combating the proposition in 
Mr. Burke’s book, which asserts, that the hered- 
itary monarchy of England is fastened upon the 
eople of England, by indissoluble compact. Mr. 
ine, on the contrary, asserts the King of Eng- 
land to be the magistrate of the people, existing 
by their consent, which is utterly incompatible 
with the being driven like herds. His argu- 
ment, therefore, is this, and it retorts on his ad- 
versary: he says, such a king as you represent 
the King of England tobe, inheriting the peo- 
ple by virtue of conquest, or of some compact, 
which, having once existed, cannot be dissol- 
ved while the original terms are kept, is an in- 
heritance like flocks and herds. But I deny 
that to be the King of England’s title, he is the 
magistrate of the people, and that title I respect. 


the next question was, the manner of giving it 
jauthority and practice. 

| “For this purpose, they did not, like a cabal of 
courtiers, send for a Dutch stadtholder, or a 
| German Elector; but they referred the whole 

'matter to the sense and interest of the country.” 
| ‘The sentence standing thus by itself, may 

appear tobe a mere sarcasm on King William, 

upon those who effected the revolution; and up- 

on the revolution itself, without any reasoning 

or deduction: But when the context and se- 

quel are looked at and compared, it will appear 

to bea serious historical comparison between 

the revolution effected in England in 1688, and 
the lateone in America, when she established 

her independence; and no man can doubt that 

his judgment on that comparison was sincere. 

But where is the libel on the constitution? For 

whether King William was brought over here 

by the sincerest and justest motives of the whole 

people of England, each man acting for him- 

self, or through the motives and agencies impu- 

ted by the defendant, it signifies not one far- 

thing at this time of day, to the establishmentt 

itself. Blackstone warns us not to fix our obe- 
dience or affection to the government on the mo- 

tives of our ancestors, or the rectitude of their 

reasonings, but to be satisfied that it 1s estab- 




















Itis to your own imaginary King of England 
therefore, and not to his majesty, that your un- 
founded inuendos apply. It is the monarch of 
Russia and Prussia. and all governments fasten- 
ed upon unwilling subjects by hereditary inde- 
feasible titles, that are stigmatized by Paine, 
as inheriting the people like flocks. The sen- 
tence, therefore, must cither be taken in the 
bare abstract,and then itis not only merely 


, 





lished. ‘This is safe reasoning, and for my own 
part, I shali not be differently affected to the 
constitution of my country, which my own un- 
derstanding approved, whether angels or de- 
mons had given it birth. 

To be Continued. 


A wise_man values himself upon the score 
of knowledge, not of others conduct or opinions. 
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THE CRUSADES. 
Perhaps in the whole range of history, no se- 
ries of events will be found to be of so extraor- 
‘dinary a character, as the crusades—whether 
we regard the straage zeal with which the war- 
riors were inspired, or the incalculable numbers 
of those engaged in them. A phrenzy which| 
endured so long, and extended so widely, and| 
which in the end produced such extraordinary 





ficient weight with the most of those who em- 
barked in the Crusades. 

‘Two months had hardly passed after the couneil 
of Clermont, when Peter found himself at the 
head of 60,000 fanatics of all descriptions; arti- 


\zans, merchants, peasants and wandering priests, 


together with not a few landless nobles and gen- 
tlemen. With this medley he commenced his 
march eastward. He was immediately follow- 


and unforeseen results, would seem at first sight}ed by about 20,000 Germans under the Monk 


to be supernatural and entirely beyond human| 
agency, did we not know that to controul the 
whole energies of Europe lay in the power of 
ne map. ‘The vast machine of ecclesiastical 
-authority though almost infinite in its various 
ramifications, yet was obedient to the power at 
Rome. Jnanage celebrated in the annals of 
the world for the darkness of ignorance and su- 


of Godescal more commonly known as Walter 
the Moneyless. In the rear came an immense 
horde, upwards of 200,000 of the very vilest of 
humanity, men and women intermingled, who 
mixed with their devotion, drunkenness, 
debauchery and crimes of the blackest die. The 
first on whom they wreaked their vengeance 
were the Jews of the cities of the Rhine and 





perstition; and when the gleamings of science 
were seldom permitted to extend beyond the 
walls of the monastic cell, every phantasy how- 
ever wild or extravagant, found followers in a- 
bundance. 

The mind of Gregory first conceived the plan 
of rescuing the holy land. It was-by.a hum- 
bler instrument however that his plan of con- 
quest was put intooperation. Thecouncil of 
Clermont had no sooner been held than every 
rank, from peasant to prince were seized with 
an ardor to engage in this holy war of extermin- 
ation,and the most extensive preparations were 
made throughout Europe. Those who devoted 
themselves to this service were distinguished 
by across emblazoned on the breast or shoul- 
der. Kachcountry adopting a colour to distin- 
guish it from othérs. “Upwards of six million,” 
says an ancient writer, “undertook this adven- 
ture.” ‘The motives which actuated them were 
of different characters. A great proportion 
were doubtless moved by phrenzy, believing 
they did God a service by embarking in such an 
enterprize. Other motives still more powerful 
were not wanting. The East at that time was 


Moselle, and of these an indiscriminate butche- 
iry took place. 

| But the cultivated parts of Europe were soon 
left behind, and the vast multitude commenced 
a march of six hundred miles through the wilds 
of Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Being entirely unprovided with sustenance, 
which they had supposed would be furnished 
‘them by supernatural agency, they were reduc- 
ed to the most frightful extremities of want, 
which, evena plunder of the country could not 
satisfy. The inhabitants enraged at such treat- 
ment, fell upon their rear and put thousands of 
them to the sword. Famine and pestilence also 
did their work—so that when the expedition 
reached the frontiers of the Greek Empire not 
more than one third of the whole number re- 
‘mained. The Greek emperor Alexius hearing 
of their condition, immediately dispatched sup- 
plies to them and invited them to his capital.— 
They joyfully accepted the invitation, and the 
whole fierce and haggard multitude marched in- 
toConstantinople. Forgetful of the gratitude 
they owed tc their benefactors, the Crusaders 
commenced a work of pillage which would 





supposed to be the land of wealth, and tens of ‘speedily have reduced the Greek capitol to ru- 


thousands of the crusaders hoped to return not 
alittle benefitted in pecuniary matters, The 
privileges granted to the Crusaders were of no 
ordinary character. ‘They were free from per- 
secution, and were not obliged to appear in any 
civil Court. They were exempt from the pay- 
ment of interest on borrowed money, end, at 
least, part of the time, from the payment of tax- 
es. Inshort, they were taken under the espe- 
cial protection of St. Peter. An absolution 
was declared from all sins—and those who were 
killed in the service ofthe Cross were supposed 
to pass immediately to heaven. These argu- 


ments when added to the lust of gain were of suf-| 


in had not Alexius pursued the leaders to cross 
the Bosphorus into Asia Minor, himself furnish- 
ing the means of transportation. Once here, 
they considered the work complete, and leaving 
part of their number to besiege Nice, the main 
body pursuedon the road to Jerusalem. They 
were led intoa snare. The Sultan Soliman, 
with a large army of cavalry occupied the moun- 
tainous passes. The Crusaders deceiyed bya 
report circulated by the Sultan’s army that an- 
other portion of their body was in advance of 
them, entered without cau.on through the de- 
files upon the plains of Nice. 

The evening had come, when a long and loud 
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blast, answured by a thousand trumpets from 








the neighboring mountains, struck them with| 
Seventy thousand Turkish horsemen | 


terror. 
poured down upon them, and they were put al-| 
most unresistingly to the sword. | 

Several ;years afterwards an army of Crusa- | 
ders passed over this same plain on their way to! 
the Holy Land, and they beheld a huge pyra-| 


mid of bones, the only memento of this terri-' 
ble slaughter. 


' 





Amusing Anecdote.—A yankce Presbyterian | 
missionary was blazing away in a pulpit in| 
Ohio some time since, and, among other er- 
udite sayings, declared that the devil is as big) 
as this world. A deistical gentleman present 
burst into an involuntary laugh! The mission- 
ary stopped short in his discourse and challenged 
the man imperatively to account publicly for: 
his laughter. The gentlemen finding he must’ 
answer, observed: I think, sir, that you said, 
that the devil is as largeas this world? I did, 
fellow, replied the chafed divine, and what had} 
that todo with your laughing? Why, sir, re- 
plied the deist, I could not, for the life of me, 
help thinking as to how narce Mary Magdalene | 
was when she had skvEN DEVIES IN HER! 


| 
} 
| 





Avarice is never Satisfied: nafure requires’ 
but little; the body is as easily clothed as nour-| 
ished ; all farther desires are the cravings of our! 
vices, and not the suggestions of our exigen-| 


7 | 
cies. 


——<Lf— 
PETER’S RIDE ‘TO THE WEDDING. 
Peter would go to the wedding, he would; 
So he saddled his Ass and his--wife: 
She wasto ride behind, if she could, 
So says Peter, the woman, she should 
Follow, not lead through life. 


He’s mighty convenient, the Ass, my dear, 
And proper and safe,—and now 
You stick by the tail while I stick by the ear, 
And we’ll get to the wedding in time, never fear, 
If the wind and the weather allow. 


The wind and the weather were not to be blamed, 
But the Ass—he had let ina whim, 

That two at a time was a load never framed 

For the back of one Ass, and he secined quite ashamed 
That two should be stuck upon him. 


| 
Br 


But he might as well have whipped a brass kettle, 
‘The Ass was made of such obstinate mettle, 
That never a step moved he. 





1°}! prick him my dear, with a needle, says she, 
I’m thinking he’ll alter his mind. 
The Ass felt the needle, and up went his heel, 
Says Peter I think he’s beginning to feel 
Some notion of moving behind. 


Now give me the needle, I'll tickle his ear 

And set t’other end too a going; 
The Ass felt the needle, and upwards he reared, 
it kicking and rearing was all, it appeared, 
He had any intention of doing. 


Says Peter, says he, we’re getting on slow; 

While one end’s up tother sticks to the ground, 
But I think of a method to match him, } know, 
We'll let, for an instant, both tail and ear go, 

And spur him at once all around. 


So said, so done, all hands were a spurring, 
And the Ass he did alter his mind, 

For he flew in a trice, like partridges whirring, 

And got to the wedding while all were stirring, 
But he left his load behind! 
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TERMS. 





Come Dobbin, says Peter, I’m thinking we'll trot— 
Im thinking we won’t, says the Ass 
In the language of conduct, and stuck to the spot, 
As though he had said he’d sooner be shot 
Than lift up a hoof from the grase. 


Says Peter, says he, I’]] whip him a little; 
Try it my dear, says she-- 
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